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TRUE  UNITY  AND  PEACE. 


The  movement  commenced  some  years  ago,  to  make  the 
system  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  House  of  Bishops,  “  broader  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  it  now  is,”  without  infringing  upon  any  of  the 
great  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  system,  has  not, 
as  all  admit,  resulted  in  any  important  change  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  system ;  nor  has  it  produced  in  any  of  the 
other  organizations  in  our  land,  any  confiding  movement 
toward  our  church,  as  if  it  were  supposed  that  there  was  any 
serious  intent  on  our  part  to  liberalize  our  system.  Instead  of 
anything  being  done  going  to  show  an  increase  of  charity,  in 
the  broad  sense,  or  any  widening  of  the  channel  of  our  feeling, 
the  tendency  of  late  has  been,  seemingly,  to  create  within  our¬ 
selves  merely  an  appearance  of  unity,  and  an  appearance  of 
conformity,  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  “  that  they  all  may  be 
one.”  To  this  point  the  attention  of  the  Church  has  been 
directed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  appeal  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal  of  some  of  those  things  in  our  missionary 
and  other  practices,  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  in  our  own  church,  with  the  seeming  inference 
that  uniformity  of  practice  within,  will  produce  a  necessary 
peace  and  unity  there.  In  this  movement,  however,  there  is 
not,  probably,  anything  like  a  vicious  feeling,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  of  the  perpetual  activity  of  a  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  true  Christian  heart,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
unity  of  the  people  of  God,  and  which,  finding  itself  baffled  in 
large  and  comprehensive  efforts,  seeks  success  in  some  minor 
field  of  labor — -just  as  the  philanthropist,- after  having  gone  out 
into  the  world  at  large,  and  been  rebuffed  in  his  benevolent 
enterprises,  goes  back,  for  the  recreation  of  his  heart,  to  a 
more  successful,  and  a  more  happy  labor,  within  his  own  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  in  his  own  loved  home.  The  loving  principle 
must  he  exercised  by  the  loving  heart,  and  if  it  cannot  he  suc¬ 
cessful  in  one  field  of  effort,  it  must  attempt  it  in  another.  If 
it  cannot  succeed  upon  a  large  scale,  it  must  make  an  effort  on 
a  smaller  one. 

But  ought  we  to  he  faithless  of  success  in  efforts  for  the 
attainment  of  unity  on  the  grand  scale  ?  And  ought  we  to  be 
willing,  for  this  reason,  to  be  driven  back  to  our  own  home, 
under  a  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  a  larger  effort  ?  Never, 
while  our  Lord  has  but  one  church,  and  while  his  prayer  is, 
“that  they  may  all  be  one.”  Never,  while  we  are  told  that, 
“  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all ,  who  is  above  all ,  and  through  all ,  and  in 
you  all.  Never,  while  narrowness  of  action  is  an  evidence 
of  a  narrow  mind,  and  while  a  breadth  of  charity  is  the 
sole  indication  of  true  nobility.  Never,  indeed,  while  it 
is  true  that  there  is  not  an  evangelical  body  in  all  the 
world  which  does  not  have  an  ideal  of  a  Catholic  church,  and 
which  is  not  discontented  with  the  idea  of  church  isolation. 
This  last  named  fact,  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  Bible  in  the 
shape  of  a  command,  or  a  manifestation  of  duty,  would  be 
prophetic  of  a  final  catholicity,  and  would  be  a  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  shall  not  be  weary  of  striving 
to  bring  all  the  children  of  God  into  one  vast  and  blessed 
unity.  This  signal  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  of  all  names, 
is  the  witness  of  the  spirit  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  unity ; 
showing  us  its  truth,  and  showing  us  the  certainity  of  success 
to  all  faithful  and  proper  efforts  to  secure  it.  The  aspiration 
after  liberty  as  a  political  principle,  is  a  grand  prophecy  that 
all  men  will  at  length  enjoy  it,  and  thus  the  aspiration  after 
unity  among  the  children  of  God,  is  our  prophecy  that  we 
shall  not  seek  after  it  in  vain.  There  is  a  prophecy  in  favor 
of  Christian  unity  in  those  prayers,  that  have  risen  perpetually 
to  God  from  that  of  our  Lord  till  now,  which  give  an  assurance 
that  it  is  impossible  to  question,  that  the  Church  will  one  day 
be  visibly  one.  Ever  and  anon,  the  indications  of  the  desires 
of  Christians  in  this  direction,  are  made  particularly  manifest. 
Even  now,  when  this  movement  among  ourselves,  to  which 
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there  has  been  an  allusion,  and  which  seems  to  manifest  a  dis- 
position  to  withdraw  from  efforts  for  unity  with  the  Church  at 
large,  and  seek,  in  a  special  manner,  the  unity  of  our  own 
communion,  there  is  put  forth  an  appeal  from  Philadelphia — 
44  To  Christians  of  all  Denominations ” — signed  by  twenty-six 
clergymen  from  nine  distinct  communions  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians,  stating  that  they  are  44  assured  that  all  believers  in 
Christ  heartily  desire  that  His  prayer  (for  unity)  may  he 
answered,  and  the  apostle’s  (Paul’s)  injunctions  obeyed ;  and 
that  those  needless  divisions  among  Christians,  which  are  so 
opposed  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  which  so  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  pure  Gospel,  may  be  done  away,”  and  suggesting  “that 
one  day  be  annually  set  apart  for  special  prayer,  that  God 
wTould  grant  that  his  believing  children  4  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one,’  and  that  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  all 
Christians  may  be  so  joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit,  and  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  that  they  may  be  an  holy  temple,  acceptable 
to  Him,”  and  proposing  that  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1859, 
be  the  day  for  this  special  prayer  for  the  present  year. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  proposition  thus  made  without  a 
very  deep  interest,  nor  can  we  refuse  to  regard,  year  after 
year,<«o  reasonable  a  request,  without  a  superciliousness  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  pretension  of  a  catholic  spirit,  and  with 
the  wish  to  create  unity  among  true  believers.  But  the  object 
is  not  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
being  addressed,  but  simply  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  symptom 
of  that  feeling  innate  in  the  heart  of  the  child  of  God,  showing 
his  discontent  with  sectarianism — that  which  is  truly  such — a 
sectarianism  which  separates  Christians  from  Christians,  so  that, 
while  they  are  many  members,  they  are  not  one  body.  There 
is  probably  not  a  true  Christian  in  all  the  world,  who  does  not 
feel  that  schism,  or  separation,  is  wrong,  and  who  does  not 
feel  that  unity  and  catholicity  is  right.  And,  we  doubtless, 
have  a  right  to  mark  the  man,  as  being  not  a  follower  of  Jesus, 
who  shows  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  general 
unity  of  the  people  of  God,  and  whose  heart  does  not  lead  him 
to  join  in  common  prayer  for  this  object,  and  to  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  in  things  not  essential,  for  the  sake  of  its  pro¬ 
motion. 
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Here,  then,  the  friends  of  unity  have  a  ground  of  encourage¬ 
ment  for  perseverance  in  the  effort  which  they  have  commenced. 
They  must  be  successful,  for  they  have  not  only  the  prayer  of 
their  Lord  upon  which  to  base  their  expectation  of  victory,  but 
they  have  this  innate  principle  of  the  Christian,  which  re¬ 
pudiates  schism,  and  acknowledges  the  obligation  of  unity. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  true  basis  of 
outward  unity,  but  no  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  it.  All  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  fix  the  basis  of  it, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  a  hard  matter,  yet  shall  we  suppose 
that  there  arc  any  impossibilities  in  the  way,  with  the  grand 
feeling  of  obligation  fixed  in  eveiy  Christian  heart? 

In  respect  to  the  basis  of  union,  the  difficulty  is  that  each 
communion  has  some  peculiarity  of  church  principle  to  which 
it  supposes  that  every  other  communion  must  submit.  As  we 
look  at  this  fact,  and  remember  the  power  of  human  prejudice, 
we  are  inclined  to  turn  away  from  the  subject  with  dismay;  we 
behold  a  powerful  principle  of  repulsion  coming  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  Christian  affinity,  to  which  we  have  been  looking. 
But  shall  we  despair  of  our  efforts  ?  Shall  we  believe  that  the 
divine  principles  of  our  holy  religion  are  weaker  than  human 
prejudices  and  passions  ?  Must  the  Church  of  Christ  always  be 
divided,  because  the  flesh  is  stronger  than  the  spirit?  By  no 
means.  Do  not  let  us  admit  the  idea  for  a  moment ;  or  if  we 
do,  in  consistency  let  us  deny  our  Bible,  and  deny  our  Lord. 

But  there  are  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  which  will 
tend  to  assist  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  Christian  heart  in 
its  efforts  for  supremacy ;  and  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  each 
communion  must  give  up  all  its  peculiarities  in  order  to  unity. 
In  order  to  a  real  Christian  unity  there  is  no  necessity  of  giving 
up  anything  in  our  polity,  unless  it  be  such  as  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  unity  itself,  so  that  all  innocent  peculiarities  belonging 
to  the  organizations  may  be  retained.  As  well  may  we  say 
that  men  in  the  Asiatic  costume,  and  men  in  the  European 
dress,  cannot  be  friendly  and  social,  as  to  say  that  Christians 
cannot  have  a  true  Christian  unity,  who  differ  in  only  unessen¬ 
tial  things.  There  are  unessential  things  in  all  our  churches. 
It  is  not  essential  that  sermons  should  be  written  or  unwritten ; 
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that  prayers  should  be  extempore  or  otherwise ;  or  that  singing 
should  be  performed  with  metrical  pieces  or  with  chants ;  or 
that  many  other  things  should  be  done  in  this  way,  or  in  that, 
if  there  be  connected  with  them  no  scriptural  requisition  or 
objection,  such  as  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  in  reference  to  all 
essential  things ;  and,  of  course,  these  being  only  costume,  are 
not  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity.  Turning  away  from  things 
of  this  nature,  and  turning  away  from  things  which  it  would 
concern  other  communions  to  attend  to,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  doubtless  there  is  more  to  be  done  in  our  own  communion 
for  the  promotion  of  general  unity,  than  in  any  other  whatever. 
We  are  very  apt  to  fancy  that  we  have  almost  nothing  to  do, 
and  that  the  “sects,”  as  some  term  them,  have  only  to  come  to 
us,  and  stand  upon  our  platform.  This,  of  course,  is  very  self- 
complacent  and  very  comfortable  to  a  certain  kind  of  people. 
But  unquestionably  we  must  take  this  subject  up  from  a  more 
serious  point  of  view.  We  certainly  may  not  dismiss  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  flippant  and  trifling  way.  Every  Christian  com¬ 
munion  in  the  land  is  bound  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  question — what  is  there  to  be  done  by  us  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Christian  unity  ?  and  every  canon,  and  every  doctrinal 
formula,  and  every  religious  practice  must  be  taken  up,  one  by 
one,  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  great  subject,  and 
have  a  severe  and  conscientious  sifting.  Our  own  communion 
above  all  others,  because  it  has  existed  longer,  and  has  had  a 
connection  with  Romanism,  and  is  likely  to  have  more  that  is 
anti-Christian  stored  away  in  the  repositories  of  her  sacred 
things,  is  bound  with  a  feeling  of  dread  responsibility  to  take 
this  great  matter  in  hand. 

But  here,  doubtless,  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  disposed 
to  say,  this  will  never  do.  We  can  never  have  a  unity  with 
other  Christians  if  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  practices  of 
our  Church  must  undergo  a  revision  in  order  to  prepare  for  it. 
We  can  never  consent  to  have  our  practices  pryed  into  and 
made  the  subject  of  criticism  and  rebuke.  What  has  the 
Christian  world,  on  the  outside  of  our  commuuion,  to  do  with 
our  polity  or  our  practice  ?  And  if  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  what  has  the  investigation  of  matters  of  this  nature  to 
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do  with  the  subject  of  Christian  unity  ?  The  very  notion  of 
making  anything  hinge  upon  a  point  like  this  is  perfectly 
absurd. 

But  persons  who  reason  in  this  manner  have  never  thought 
deeply  or  well  upon  this  subject.  Do  we  not  know  that  fam¬ 
ily  unity  has  much  to  do,  not  only  with  the  intercourse,  but 
even  with  the  character  of  the  individuals  concerned  ?  Mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  may  not  say,  what  has  our  conduct  or  our 
character  to  do  with  our  family  unity  ?  While  we  admit  that 
each  member  of  a  family  may  have  his  own  peculiarities;  while 
we  assert  that  one  may  have  a  bent  to  poetry,  and  another 
toward  the  other  arts :  while  one  may  delight  in  beautifying 
the  garden,  and  another  in  beautifying  the  walls  of  the 
mansion  within,  we  yet  know  that  their  principles  must  t  ' 
similar,  or  there  can  be  no  true  harmony  in  the  family 
We  may  extend  this  idea  still  further.  Not  only  is  unity 
of  principle  necessary  to  harmony  in  the  family,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  unity  between  family  and  family ;  and  ;  •  ‘ 
can  go  upward  until  kv  v  *’;^e  at  states  and  nations,  * 0  in°* 
may  declare  that  J  done  b  unity  depends  not  only  up  ;'t  ^ie 
treaty,  but  upon ' f.  y  canon,  j  condition  of  the  natio. 1  luman 
selves.  Nations*  ctice  a,  permanent  peace  wi  a  Js  be 

nations,  while  wit  upon  %  ;  and  why  is  this  dif  ^  Dv° 

Because,  in  the  o  *  t  >  not  an  internal  adaptation  in 

.  2t  i»r-  .  «<u  .  1 

the  nations  to  bar  ony,  while  m  the  other  there  is.  The  state 
of  every  nation  within  has  much  to  do,  as  every  politician 
knows,  with  the  great  subjects  of  war  and  peace. 

The  principles  thus  brought  out  have  a  reference  to  churches. 
A  Protestant  Church  cannot  have  unity  with  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  nor  can  a  church,  believing  in  redemption  through  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  have  unity  with  one  which  holds  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  only  a  created  Redeemer.  A  church  of  simple 
humble  claims  cannot  have  unity  with  one  which  sets  up  an  arro¬ 
gant  pretension ;  nor  can  one  which  believes  in  salvation  only 
through  a  Redeemer,  have  unity  with  one  which  places  ordinances 
between  the  soul  and  its  Saviour.  Thus  does  the  condition  of 
a  church  have  much  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Christian  unity, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  help  considering  the  question :  Is 
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there  anything  antagonistic  to  unity  in  the  condition  of  a 
church  when  we  are  considering  the  great  question,  how  shall 
the  unity  of  the  people  of  God  be  promoted  ? 

And  here,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  originators  of  what 
is  called  the  Memorial  Movement,  and  with  the  highest  respect 
for  their  piety  and  intelligence,  the  suggestion  may  be  thrown 
out,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  a  movement  more 
radical  than  the  one  already  made  by  them.  This  movement 
thus  far,  would  seem  to  have  been  carried  forward  with  the  idea 
that  all  could  be  accomplished,  that  needs  to  be  accomplished, 
through  the  agency  of  the  episcopate  and  the  discretionary 
power  residing  in  the  House  of  Bishops ;  but  there  are  many 
Hio  suppose  that  their  power  does  not  reach  to  those  things 
u'th  which  the  general  unity  of  the  Christian  body  is  most 
c  mcially  concerned.  The  common  sentiment  on  the  outside 
of  our  c  ommunion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  that  affects  more 
vitally  and  more  disastrously  the  subject  of  the  general  unity, 
fex^  +he  lack  of  liberty  in  the  Episcopal  Church — the  lack  of 
munion  '  ty  which  would  induce  its  members  and  its  clergy  to 
of  the  (  that  Christian  spontaneity  and  C by  stian  naturalness 
tion  of  is  the  tendency  of  Christianity  tc^i  Droduce,  and  by 
formula  >  Christian  tends  to  fall  upon  the.be  Dm  of  another  in 
one,  in  7  and  love.  The  opinion  is  all  but  % .  liversal,  that  we 
are  kept  from  approaching  and  loving  our  fel? >w  Christians  by 
the  operation  of  our  laws.  Men  think  that  0  lr  love  is  kept  in 
chains  and  cells,  to  participate  in  which  our-  intimate  friends 
are  admitted,  and  no  others.  So  deep  is  their  impression  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  remark,  when¬ 
ever  a  member  of  our  communion  manifests  towards  members 
of  other  communions,  a  free  and  liberal  and  unconstrained 
love.  And  how  is  it  in  this  matter  ?  Does  our  lack  of  liberty 
~avent  spontaneity,  and  thus  prevent  catholicity  of  feeling 
and  Christian  unity  ? 

To  this  question  it  becomes  us  to  give  a  very  serious  answer, 
without  any  of  that  self-flattery  which  is  so  common  in  our 
Church.  It  may  be  that  wrn  have  too  little  liberty  to  admit  of 
general  Christian  unity ;  and  so  little  of  it  as  to  make  us  sepa¬ 
ratists  ;  which  is  only  another  name  for  schismatics.  If  this  be 
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true  our  appeal  is  not  to  be  made  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  but 
to  the  whole  Convention.  Our  refuge  is  not  in  those  who  may 
give  us  a  new  construction  of  law,  but  to  the  law  making  power 
itself.  What,  then,  is  the  fact  in  the  case?  Is  liberty  so  con¬ 
strained  as  to  prevent  a  proper  spontaneity,  and  thus  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  Christian  unity  ? 

This  is  a  most  important  question  ;  for,  as  the  liberty  of  the 
nations  affects  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  nations,  so  does  the 
liberty  of  the  churches  affect  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  churches. 
Indeed,  this  idea  is  more  true  in  respect  to  the  churches  than 
in  respect  to  nations, — for  the  churches  are  one  vast  nationality 
— our  Lord  having  decreed  them  to  b_e  one ;  and  therefore  the 
action  of  the  parts  cannot  but  have  a  vast  reference  to  the 
peace,  happiness  and  unity  of  the  whole. 

In  answer  to  the  question  proposed,  it  may  be  said, — 

1.  That  the  power  of  the  Bishops  in  our  Church,  is  much  of 
it  irresponsible,  is  often  not  well  defined  in  the  canons,  and 
is  sometimes  interpreted  in  a  narrow,  illiberal  and  arbitrary 
method. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Bishops 
of  our  Church  are  unreasonable  men,  as  a  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  will  not  bear  witness  to  the  high  character  of  most 
of  them  ?  But  cases,  now  and  then  occurring,  show  us,  that 
Bishops  are  men,  and  men  of  “  like  passions”  with  the  mass  of 
human  beings — and  that  it  is  human  to  abuse  irresponsible 
power  when  it  exists.  Irresponsible  power,  or  power  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  will  of  an  individual,  always  tends  to  injure  him 
who  possesses  it.  It  tends  to  make  him  willful  and  restive, 
when  his  will  is  opposed.  And  this  is  always  the  result, 
unless  when  counteracted  by  peculiar  natural  amiableness, 
or  by  peculiar  religious  principles.  But  here  is  not  the  point 
to  which  your  attention  is  requested.  We  may  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  we  please,  whether  a  Bishop  always  tends  to  rise  after 
his  consecration  ;  but  the  great  point  is,  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  existence  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  bishops  upon 
the  clergy  under  them,  and  the  laity  generally,  in  respect  to 
the  consciousness  of  Christian  liberty  as  an  individual  thing. 
The  canons  and  the  rubrics  certainly  give  the  Bishops  a  power 
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of  this  character ;  or,  at  least,  the  Bishops  interpret  them  in 
this  manner.  The  language  of  the  ordination  services  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  suppose  that  they  had  the  right  to  com¬ 
mand  the  clergy,  not  merely  the  Deacons,  but  also  the  Presby¬ 
ters  of  the  Church.  How  striking  is  the  question  which  even 
the  Presbyter  is  compelled  to  answer  in  an  affirmative  manner, 
“  Will  you  reverently  obey  your  Bishop  and  other  chief  minis¬ 
ters,  who,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  may  have 
the  charge  and  government  over  you,  following  with  a  glad 
mind  and  will  their  godly  admonitions,  and  submitting  your¬ 
selves  to  their  godly  judgments  ?” 

No  person  can  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
without  submitting  to  this  ordeal,  and  promising  this  obedience 
and  submission  ;  and  no  one,  scarcely,  can  fail  to  be  influenced 
by  his  solemn  promise,  without  feeling  that  in  a  measure  his 
liberty  is  abridged ;  abridged,  too,  not  by.  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Bishop.  It  would  argue  want  of 
conscience  in  a  Presbyter,  not  to  feel  that  there  is  a  restraint 
upon  him,  arising  from  this  part  of  his  ordination  vows.  Some 
may  think  that  the  expression,  “  who  according  to  the  canons 
of  this  Church  have  the  charge  and  government  over  you,”  has 
an  effect  upon  the  promise,  in  the  way  of  mitigating  its  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  still  this  expression  is  manifestly  thrown  in,  only  to 
show  how  the  Bishops  acquire  power  in  the  Church,  and  not 
how  they  ought  to  use  it. 

But  however  this  may  be,  and  however  some  men  may  break 
away  from  the  idea  that  there  is  any  arbitrary  power  here  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Bishop,  there  still  is  a  very  large  class  among  the 
clergy  of  our  Church,  who  are  practically  impressed  with  the 
existence  of  this  power,  as  resident  in  the  Bishop.  They  have 
promised  obedience  and  submission  to  the  Bishop,  and  this  with 
them  is  enough  to  induce  a  disposition  to  avoid  coming  into  any 
conflict  with  his  will.  The  matter  here  is  at  least  not  clearly 
defined,  nor  is  it  clearly  defined  anywhere  in  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  True,  the  minister  knows,  that  he  can  have  a  trial 
before  he  can  be  degraded  or  otherwise  punished,  (though  re¬ 
cent  facts  show  us  that  even  this  is  not  accorded  to  those  who 
are  in  the  diaconate ;)  but  still  there  is  a  power  which  the 
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Bishop  has,  which  makes  even  the  Presbyter  feel  that  his  in¬ 
terests  require,  that  he  should  by  all  means  secure  his  good 
will.  And  then  what  power  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Bishop  must  be  notified  of  all  vacancies  that  may  occur,  and 
from  the  influence  which  his  opinion  has  upon  the  churches  in 
reference  to  the  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  them. 
So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  Bishop  upon  the  Diocese  over 
which  he  presides,  that  it  is  the  common  opinion  among  the 
clergymen  of  our  Church,  that  the  theology  of  the  Diocese  will 
ordinarily  assume,  in  time,  the  type  of  the  theology  of  the 
Bishop.  To  be  sure  he  has  not  so  much  power  over  the  older 
churches,  but  through  means  of  the  establishment  of  missionary 
churches,  and  having  largely  the  control  of  missionary  funds, 
and  missionary  nominations,  he  possesses  in  his  hands  that 
which  tends  to  create  a  balance  of  power,  and  can  soon  make 
his  Diocese  feel  the  influence  of  his  theological’opinions.  Then 
his  power  over  the  diaconate  tends  to  create  in  those  in  it  a 
subserviency  to  himself  and  his  plans,  and  to  train  them  up  with 
the  feeling  that  they  must  obey  him  as  their  first  interest,  if 
not  their  first  duty.  What  a  power  it  must  have  upon  the 
Deacon,  to  tell  him,  that  “No  Deacon  shall  officiate  in  any 
parish  or  congregation - ,  in  any  case,  without  the  con¬ 

sent  of  the  Bishop  and  to  tell  him  that  “Every  Deacon  shall 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Bishop;”  if  there  be  a 
Bishop !  He  knows  that  he  cannot,  even  though  no  attempt  to 
withdraw  his  license  to  preach  is  made,  officiate  in  any  congre¬ 
gation,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop.  It  may  be  answered, 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  Bishops  will  be  reasonable  and 
upright  men.  We  ought,  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  think  so, 
and  yet  history  tells  us  that  no  men  have  been  so  unreasonable 
as  some  Bishops  in  the  Church  from  which  our  own  Church  has 
sprung ;  that  they  have  been,  in  some  instances,  the  worst  of 
bigots,  and  that  there  has  been  no  greater  abuse  of  power  than 
there  has  been  among  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 


may  think  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  but  petty  annoyances  are  not 
uncommon,  especially  in  the  diaconate.  All  probably  will  be 
able  to  remember  them,  even  though  our  memory  be  so  frail  a 
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faculty  as  not  to  extend  back  beyond  the  boundary  of  a  year. 
The  Bishop,  if  he  pleases,  can  drive  a  Deacon  out  of  one  field 
into  another — can  forbid  him  to  preach  where  the  people  wish 
to  have  him,  and  can  send  him  into  some  Siberian  region,  as  a 
penance  for  some  theological  sin,  where  he  can  neither  benefit 
himself  or  benefit  the  people.  He  can  force  him  to  go  where 
the  people  cannot  support  him,  under  penalty  of  being  forbidden 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  too,  wrhile  having  a  license  in  his 
pocket — for  he  must  be  “  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Bishop  and  what  liberty  has  he  to  preach  at  all,  except  where 
the  Bishop  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Indeed,  recent  events 
assure  us  that  some  Bishops  deem  themselves  to  have  the  power 
to  take  away  the  license  of  a  Deacon  to  preach  altogether,  and 
that  without  a  trial ;  and  on  the  ground,  that,  as  it  is  a  power 
they  have  given,  it  is  therefore  one  which  they  can  take  away. 

The  influence  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  the  existence 
of  this  irresponsible  power  in  the  Bishops,  has  a  prodigious 
effect  in  preventing  persons,  and  especially  clergymen  in  the 
Protestant  denominations,  from  approaching  and  connecting 
themselves  with  our  Church,  and  even  from  feeling  a  common 
charity.  In  this  period  of  the  world,  and  in  this  home  of 
liberty,  men  cannot  endure  to  encourage  and  support  a 
tyranny.  And  not  only  do  they  refuse  to  unite  with  us,  but 
there  is  even  a  repulsion  from  us,  and  unity  and  charity  are 
shocked.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  true  Protestantism,  which 
is  Christianity  asserting  her  freedom,  to  affiliate  with  any  thing 
like  religious  tyranny.  She  can  not  do  it — she  must  be  repelled 
from  it.  We  may  appoint  “  Commissions  on  Church  unity,” 
till  dooms-day,  “as  organs  of  communication  or  conference  with 
such  Christian  bodies,  or  individuals,  as  may  desire  it,” — and  no 
bodies,  and  almost  no  individuals,  will  appear  and  ask  for  con¬ 
ference.  No  general  movement  will  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  organizations  toward  us,  till  the  ministers  of 
these  organizations  take  the  first  step  in  the  matter,  and  they 
will  never  do  it  on  any  other  than  a  trifling  scale,  till  the  whole 
subject  of  the  power  of  the  Bishops  has  been  radically  consid¬ 
ered,  and  especially  till  the  canons  upon  the  diaconate,  which 
now  is  the  bridge  over  which  clergymen  from  other  denomina- 
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tions  must  come  unto  our  ministry,  shall  be  fundamentally 
changed.  Our  canons  repel  all  clergymen  who  now  are 
connected  with  the  Evangelical  denominations.  They  would 
subject  them  to  the  annoyances  of  men  who  sometimes  use 
their  power  to  display  their  own  dignity,  rather  than  to  show* 
the  true  courtesy  of  the  Church,  and  the  loving  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  there  must  be  a  change 
before  our  system  will  invite  Christians  of  other  names  to  unity 
and  union.  We  must  have  such  a  thorough  change  in  the  law’ 
of  our  Church,  that  our  Bishops  cannot  be  lords  over  God’s 
heritage,  and  can  only  make  their  influence  felt  by  the  mild 
rule  of  lawr,  and  justice,  and  love. 

But  if  it  should  be  pleaded  that  cases  of  petty  tyranny  are 
unfrequent,  this  is  not  enough.  The  power  to  be  tyrannical,  or 
the  fact  of  leaving  the  power  of  the  Bishops  unguarded,  is  as 
repulsive  to  the  part  of  the  Church  lying  upon  the  outside  of 
our  communion,  as  tyranny  itself.  It  is  the  system  by  which 
the  world  w’ill  judge  of  our  Church,  and  though  it  may  only 
now  and  then  be  developed  in  favor  of  tyranny,  this  will  be 
enough  for  proof  of  its  being  intrinsically  wrong. 

But  cases  of  tyranny  are  not  so  unfrequent  and  unnoticed. 
The  clergy  and  the  Church  are  often  found  standing  forth 
before  the  world,  and  particularly  before  the  friends  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Christianity,  as  the  defenders  of  what  are  deemed  to  be 
the  oppressions  of  the  Bishops  of  their  Church — and  thus  do 
they  repel  the  rest  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  whom  they 
wTould  desire  to  invite  into  the  bosom  of  their  communion. 
But  never  till  they  shall  declare  themselves  to  be  the  opponents 
of  all  religious  tyranny,  and  indeed,  never  till  the  power  to  be 
tyrannical  is  entirely  destroyed,  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
great  family  of  Protestant  Christians  will  approach  our  Church 
in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  trust.  The  spirit  of  Protestantism 
is  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty.  It  never  can  think  of  uniting 
with  Rome,  or  with  a  Church  that,  like  Rome,  sustains  or  shel¬ 
ters  an  irresponsible  power.  It  stands  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
having  lords  over  the  heritage  of  God,  and  never  will  it  fully 
coalesce,  or  even  partially  so,  with  a  Church  that  is  not  truly 
free. 
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But  not  only  do  the  things  referred  to,  tend  to  produce  repul¬ 
sion  to  those  out  of  our  communion,  hut  they  tend  to  prevent 
that  unity  to  which  the  attention  of  our  Church  has  recently 
been  directed,  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  our  communion. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  Church  which  is  disposed  to  question 
the  propriety  of  the  power  of  the  Bishop,  as  often  exerted. 
Here,  therefore,  is  a  ground  of  frequent  complaint,  collision, 
and  party  feeling  among  ourselves,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  difficulty  will  not  cease  till  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
Bishops  has  been  greatly  diminished. 

2.  In  answer  again  to  the  question,  whether  liberty  in  our 
Church  is  so  far  constrained  as  to  prevent  a  proper  spontaneity, 
and  thus  a  general  Christian  unity? — a  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  straitness  of  our  system  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops,  to  any  important 
relaxations  from  the  prescribed  form  of  service,  and  even  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  rubrics  and  canons  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  public  worship  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  takes  only  one  form — that  it  at  least  contemplates 
only  one  form — and  that  persons  who  are  disposed  to  vary  from 
that  form,  are  often  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  almost 
with  the  feeling  which  would  be  shown  toward  those  who  would 
deny  essential  faith.  To  he  sure,  the  House  of  Bishops,  when 
the  matter  of  the  relaxation  of  the  stringency  of  our  system 
was  brought  before  them,  made  some  seeming  concessions,  but 
still  they  all  rest  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  method  of 
public  worship,  and  that  in  all  essential  respects  the  practice 
must  conform  to  this  method.  Even  when  it  seemed  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  were  some  peculiar  cases  requiring  a  peculiar 
service,  in  respect  to  these  cases,  nothing  is  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  minister,  but  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop  only; 
and  the  decision  was : 

“  That  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses  may  provide  such 
special  services  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  required  by  the 
peculiar  spiritual  necessities  of  any  class  or  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  within  said  Dioceses,  provided  that  such  services  shall 
not  take  the  place  of  the  services  or  offices  of  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  in  congregations  capable  of  its  use.” 
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Here  the  idea  is  recognized  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  except  in  pecu¬ 
liar  cases,  and  that  the  Bishop  is  the  only  judge  of  those 
peculiar  cases,  and  may  provide  accordingly, — thus  leaving  the 
whole  matter  of  variation  to  the  decision  of  the  Bishop.  The 
canon  XLY.  of  1832,  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  Church 
as  requiring,  in  all  cases  of  public  worship,  only  one  kind  of 
service.  This  canon,  and  the  action  of  the  Bishops,  utterly 
ignores  all  the  methods  of  public  worship  adopted  by  other 
communions,  and  which  are  employed  by  them,  because,  of 
course,  preferred  by  them,  and  because  supposed  to  be  adapted 
to  them.  We  cannot  question  that  the  methods  employed  by 
various  other  denominations  are  better  adapted  to  the  highways 
and  the  hedges,  to  open  air  preaching,  and  to  all  places  outside 
of  the  churches,  than  our  refined  and  elegant  ritual,  and  yet 
our  canons  and  rubrics,  at  least,  ignore  all  these  methods.  A 
clergyman  cannot,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Bishops,  hold 
public  worship  in  any  place,  and  vary  from  some  use  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  without  asking  permission  from  the  Bishop,  and 
getting  him  to  prescribe  the  special  services  necessary.  IIow 
is  it  possible  that  any  spontaneity  here  can  exist  ?  IIow  can 
our  clergymen  be  missionaries  to  the  poor  in  the  by-places  ? 
How  can  we  thus  come  in  sympathy  with  humanity,  in  all  its 
varying  shades  and  conditions  ?  How  can  we  come  into  any 
sympathy  with  our  fellow-Christians,  or  they  come  into  any 
sympathy  with  us,  in  pioneer  labor,  in  bringing  the  world  under 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Indeed,  by  the  very 
course  we  pursue,  we  give  up,  just  so  far  as  we  act  by  church 
rule,  the  whole  missionary  work  among  the  poor  and  the  degra¬ 
ded  classes,  to  those  who  have  no  dignity  to  keep  up  when  they 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  They  go  before  us,  and 
we  have  only  to  go  back  to  our  elegant  churches,  and  our 
refined  hearers,  where  the  people  can  appreciate  a  service 
which  men  are  generally  obliged  to  learn  to  love ;  and  as  we  go 
back  to  our  churches,  it  is  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  street  preaching,  and  the  river-side  preaching,  in 
which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  mainly  engaged.  What  a 
rebuke  to  us  !  What  a  rebuke  to  our  Church  !  that  our  canons, 
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and  our  rubrics,  and  our  glossaries  from  the  House  of  Bishops, 
are  in  the  way  of  that  very  preaching  so  fresh  and  spontaneous, 
and  unconstrained,  -which  the  Lord  of  Glory  employed  on  the 
mountains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  land,  made  holy  by  his 
preaching  and  his  prayers  !  How  the  heart  of  the  loving 
minister  of  Jesus  must  sometimes  long  to  break  away  from  the 
restraints  of  a  system  that  knows  but  one  way  of  worship  and 
of  prayer  !  How  the  feeling  of  shame  must  sometimes  arise  in 
his  heart,  that  he  must  be  bound  in  fetters,  while  others  may 
preach  and  pray  spontaneously  in  the  presence  of  the  outcast 
and  the  wanderer  from  Christ  and  the  Church !  The  fetters 
that  bind  him  and  check  his  liberty,  he  feels  bind  not  his  body 
and  his  tongue,  merely,  but  he  feels  that  they  bind  his  soul ; 
and  he  is  fearful,  at  length,  because  he  may  not  go  out  in  the 
warmth  of  an  untrammeled  system,  that  he  shall  be  frozen  to 
death  in  the  chancel,  where  he  can  only  preach  to  the  rich,  and 
the  elegant,  and  the  refined. 

But  there  are  some  who  will  say  that  they  do  not  interpret 
the  canons  or  the  rubrics  of  the  Church  in  any  way  to  be  a 
restraint  upon  their  Christian  liberty.  They  say,  perhaps,  we 
do  as  we  please  upon  the  outside  of  our  own  congregations, 
considering  that  our  service  was  made  for  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  its  usages  of  worship,  and  if  it  is  violating  a 
canon  to  pray  without  a  book,  then  we  have  violated  it,  and 
shall  violate  it  again.  This  is  said  with  some  appearance  of 
bravery,  and  yet,  doubtless,  with  some  misgiving,  by  some  men  ; 
but,  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  many, 
even  in  violation  of  conscience,  are  held  in  real  check  by  the 
opposite  view,  and  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  restrain  them  from  those 
efforts,  upon  the  outside  of  the  Church,  -which  are  so  necessary 
to  the  clergyman,  in  order  to  keep  his  heart  alive.  Thus  the 
restrictive  canons  have  an  influence  upon  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  at  least,  and  a  check  upon  the  whole,  to  the  injury  of 
their  piety,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  common  harmony. 
What  is  there  that  creates  more  heart-burnings  among  the 
clergy,  than  the  violation  of  even  unreasonable  canons  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  satisfy  some  persons  to  tell  them,  we  must  obey 
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God  rather  than  men,  when  we  have  made  an  agreement  to 
obey  the  latter. 

Here  the  method  should  be  referred  to  bv  which  some  avoid 
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a  narrow  and  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  canons  of  our 
Church,  relating  to  outside  movements  and  efforts.  They  admit 
that  the  letter  of  the  canons  is  against  them,  but  assert  that 
the  history  of  our  legislation  is  in  their  favor.  Well,  suppose 
it  is  so.  If  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  a  positive  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  indicate  the  real  intent  of  the  Church.  As  it  now  is, 
there  must  be  a  perpetual  contention  between  the  literal  party 
and  the  historical  party  in  the  Church,  and  our  legislation 
becomes  a  curse. 

But  the  Church  at  large  will  not  endure  the  restraint 
that  seems  to  lie  upon  the  clergy.  Every  soul  that  is  truly 
born  of  God  under  our  influence,  will  ask,  “  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?”  and  the  gordian  knot  which  the  clergy 
cannot  untie,  is  cut  by  him.  While  the  clergy  are  kept  more  or 
less  in  the  unnatural  bondage  of  the  “orders”  of  the  Church, 
the  laity,  having  no  law  but  their  Christian  impulses,  will  seek 
out  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  will  be  a  ministry  to  the  poor 
and  outcast.  They  will  become  preachers — nay,  they  are  be¬ 
coming  preachers  now.  They  have,  for  a  few  generations,  since 
the  clays  of  Wesley,  been  terrified  by  the  treatment  which  he 
and  his  followers  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Church.  But 
till  Christianity,  in  its  vital  power,  is  crushed  out  of  our 
Church,  Wesleys  will  come  forth  armed  for  the  battle  as  min¬ 
isters  to  the  degraded  ;  and  they  will  force  themselves  upon  the 
Church  as  a  ministry  of  Christ.  If  our  canonical  ministry  cannot 
go  and  adapt  itself  to  the  masses,  an  uncanonical  ministry  will, 
and  we  cannot  prevent  it.  If  we  will  not  have  such  a  ministry 
within  the  visible  Church,  we  must  have  it  upon  the  outside  of 
it.  Christ  needs  it,  and  he  will  have  it.  The  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  is  in  favor  of  such  a  ministry,  and  will  be  against 
our  efforts.  We  may  tell  the  Lord  of  Glory  that  he  shall  not 
have  a  ministry  of  this  kind  set  apart  by  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  what  cares  he  for  this,  as  long  as  lie  has  the 
power  to  consecrate  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit  for  the  great  ser¬ 
vice  most  needed  in  the  world.  lie  will  have  the  Gospel  preached 
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to  the  poor,  and  adapted  to  the  poor,  and  he  himself  will  con¬ 
secrate  the  ministry.  He  will  have  this  ministry  untrammeled, 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  all  the  peculiarities  and  emergencies 
of  our  universal  humanity.  We  may,  to  prevent  it,  create  a 
sub-diaconate,  and  make  fetters  for  it  as  for  the  higher  clergy, 
but  this  will  never  displace  that  untrammeled  ministry,  which 
our  Lord  will  own  among  the  outcasts  of  society. 

It  becomes  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  have  the  making  of  its  laws,  to  remember 
one  great  peculiarity  of  her  history — a  peculiarity  so  strik¬ 
ing,  that  we  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  result  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Divine  Providence  itself — which  is,  that  with  every 
great  awakening  of  the  Church  there  has  sprung  up  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lay  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
that  this  tendency  has  been  felt  most  strongly  by  the  most 
earnest  portion  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  however,  here¬ 
tofore  assuming  that  this  has  indicated  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
order,  has  frowned  upon  such  movements ;  and  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  friends  of  them  have  been  forced  into  the  alter¬ 
native  of  leaving  the  Church,  or  leaving  their  measures — and 
they  have  mainly  left  the  Church.  In  the  meantime  the  Church 
has  thought  that  she  was  justified  in  her  course  by  the  fact, 
that  in  some  instances  portions  of  those  bodies,  which  have  thus 
left  the  Church,  have  gone  into  various  errors  and  heresies,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  But  this  has  been 
true  only  to  a  comparatively  small  degree;  and  this  tendency 
may  all  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  such  a  course  has  been 
taken  with  them  as  has  thrown  them  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
conservative  influence  of  our  Church.  When  a  son  is  driven 
from  his  home  for  slight  errors,  and  he  becomes  the  prey  of 
various  influences  more  seriously  bad,  we  may  rightfully  attri¬ 
bute  a  great  part  of  his  errors  to  the  loss  of  the  salutary  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  early  home.  And  yet  the  argument  against  the 
movements  to  which  we  are  referring  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
would  seem  at  first  to  be — for  the  good  influence  of  them  have 
not  essentially  deteriorated.  There  is  no  system  that  has  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  main,  a  higher  development  of  moral  and  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  than  that  which  left  the  bosom  of  the  English 
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Church  and  planted  the  churches  of  New  England.  The  fruits 
of  it  are  being  felt  in  all  the  world.  Recently  Bishop  Payne, 
of  Africa,  remarked,  in  a  circle  of  clergymen  of  our  Church, 
that  no  Church  was  doing  more  for  missions,  in  proportion  to 
her  power,  than  the  Congregational.  So,  also,  in  reference  to 
the  Wesleyan  movement — what  has  done  more  for  the  poor 
and  degraded  in  England  and  America  than  this  ?  Thus  the 
occasional  irregularities  of  these  movements,  arising,  perhaps, 
wholly  from  remaining  unrecognized  by  our  Church,  have  been 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  general  vitality  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  On  the  other  hand,  within  our  Church  itself,  there 
have  sprung  up  practices  which  have  marred  her  piety,  and  re¬ 
tarded  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  led  the  people  into  soul- 
destroying  errors. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  present  the  subject  in  this  manner. 
It  was  only  intended  to  present  these  movements  as  great  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  looked  at  as  ever  and 
anon  occurring,  and  too  as  being  patterned  after  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  Christianity.  Must  they  not  be  of  God  ?  Ought  they 
to  remain  unrecognized  ?  Should  we  not  consider  them  as 
being  a  part  of  the  Spirit’s  work  ?  Why  otherwise  do  they  so 
frequently  occur  ?  Who  can  look  upon  them  but  as  the  out¬ 
croppings  of  the  internal  life  of  the  Church?  These  are  vital 
movements.  They  are  not  like  the  fungus  that  starts  up  in 
the  night  to  die  the  next  day.  They  move  forward  with  a 
great  reformatory  power  among  the  masses.  They  act  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  poor  and  degraded.  They  are  not  confined  in 
their  influence  by  oceans  and  mountains.  They  spread  over 
continents,  and  over  all  continents.  They  raise  up  the  most 
fearless  soldiers  of  the  cross.  They  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle  with  sin  and  hell.  Before  we  have 
time  to  bring  up  our  heavy  armed  troops,  they  dash  into  the 
ranks  of  idolatry  and  skepticism,  so  that  frequently  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  fortify  the  posts  they  have  taken,  and 
to  make  permanent  the  results  of  the  victory.  Are  they  then 
our  enemies  ?  Are  they  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ?  By  no  means !  They  are 
the  Zouaves  of  the  sacramental  hosts  of  God’s  elect — not  so 
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formal  in  their  discipline — not  so  steady  in  their  movements — 
but  more  terrible  in  their  onset — more  frightful  in  the  wounds 
they  give,  and  more  fearful  to  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

The  only  proper  policy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  to  inau¬ 
gurate  a  series  of  changes  in  her  canons,  by  which  there  shall 
be  a  recognition  of  all  the  Evangelical  movements  which  the 
Reformation  has  produced.  In  every  one  of  them  we  see  the 
outgushings  of  the  heart  of  true  Christianity.  They  come  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  true  Church.  They  possess  the  manifest 
vitality  of  Christian  life.  There  grow  out  of  them  missions  at 
home  and  missions  abroad.  There  is  seen  in  them  tokens  of 
earnest  love  and  energy  and  devotedness.  They  move  out 
toward  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  empire  of  Satan  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  assailed.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  does  not  recognize 
works  of  darkness,  recognizes  them  and  their  works.  They  go 
where  we  cannot  go,  and  reformation  follows  their  movements. 
The  songs  of  Zion  are  heard  where  before  there  were  nothing 
but  the  songs  of  bacchanals.  Prayers  are  heard  where  once 
there  were  curses.  Faith  in  Christ  springs  up  in  the  dwellings 
of  skeptics  and  scoffers.  God  and  Christ  are  glorified,  and 
men  die  with  songs  of  victory.  In  all  this,  do  we  not  see  the 
outgushing  of  the  spring  of  life,  and  the  proof  that  God  owns 
these  organizations  as  a  part  of  his  own  church,  and  the  people 
as  a  part  of  his  peculiar  people  ? 

And  in  taking  this  step  in  Christian  unity,  and  performing 
this  act  of  Christian  recognition,  we  shall  not  act  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  and  order  of  our  own  Church.  Our  Church  has 
established  the  principle,  as  seen  in  the  preface  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  that,  “  The  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is 
but  reasonable  that,  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations, 
according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to  those 
who  are  in  places  of  authority,  should,  from  time  to  time,  seem 
either  necessary  or  expedient.”  Here  it  is  admitted  that  the 
“  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions”  may  be  a  reason  for  the 
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alteration  of  the  forms  of  divine  worship.  This  being  admit¬ 
ted,  how  can  it  be  doubted  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  may 
be  various  modes  of  public  worship  adapted  to  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  society  ?  It  must  be  considered,  as  we  should 
think,  that  the  modes  of  religious  worship  are  not  “  alterable, ” 
and  not  “indifferent;”  or  else,  if  “times”  may  be  a  reason  for 
the  alteration  of  modes  of  worship,  the  circumstances  of  men 
may  also  be  a  reason  without  regard  to  “times  ;”  for  indeed  it 
is  not  mere  change  of  times  that  can  be  a  reason  for  alteration, 
but  it  must  be  a  change  of  circumstances,  arising  from  change 
of  times.  If,  therefore,  there  are  other  modes  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship  than  ours,  now  existing,  and  which  are  more  adapted  to 
take  hold  of  certain  human  minds  and  hearts  than  ours,  why 
may  not  our  Church  ratify  these  methods,  and  acknowledge 
their  validity  and  propriety  ? 

We  seem  now  to  be  approaching  another  of  the  grand  emer¬ 
gencies  of  our  Church.  A  power,  produced  by  an  awakened 
religious  sentiment,  is  rising  up  within  our  communion,  de¬ 
manding  the  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  declare  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  men,  and  that  without  any  other  commis¬ 
sion  than  the  commission  given  by  Jesus  Christ.  Brownlow 
North  is  not  the  only  man  who  comes  forward  asserting  this 
claim.  In  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
various  parts  of  our  own  country,  laymen  of  our  Church,  who 
ask  for  no  ordination  and  no  commission,  are  going  forth  and 
preaching  salvation  to  men.  Wesley  made  the  claim  in  another 
generation,  and  was  denied,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Wes¬ 
ley’s  Church  is  stronger  than  our  own ;  and  now  shall  the  ban 
be  put  upon  Brownlow  North  and  those  who  make  the  same 
claim  with  him,  and  shall  we  force  another  schism  ?  Probably 
we  shall  not.  Probably  we  shall  have  more  wit  than  we  have 
had  before.  Well,  then  we  shall  have  this  Brownlow  North 
party  within  our  own  bosom — this  wheel  within  a  wheel.  And 
how  is  this  ?  Why  tolerate  Brownlow’  North,  and  affiliate  with 
him,  and  not  tolerate  the  followers  of  Wesley,  and  affiliate  with 
them,  and  the  other  offshoots  of  our  Church,  and  affiliate  with 
them  ?  Browmlow  North  is  as  much  a  rebellious  son  as  was 
John  Wesley,  and  as  was  the  Puritan.  They  all  merely  wanted 
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an  untrammeled  ministry,  particularly  for  pioneer  efforts. 
They  all  have  asserted  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  preach,  or 
declare,  which  is  to  preach,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  this  liberty  to  one  more  than  to 
another.  We  must  go  on  and  force  Brownlow  North  and 
others  like  him  into  schism,  or  else,  in  consistency,  we  must 
offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  the  earnest  followers  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  who  have  gone  forth,  or  are  going  forth, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  people,  and  preaching  a  salvation 
that  the  poor,  particularly,  are  ready  to  receive. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  real  duty  of  our  Church,  and 
the  real  point  toward  which  we  should  tend  in  our  plans  for 
unity.  It  is  a  question  between  those  who  hold  to  an  inaltera¬ 
ble  and  those  who  hold  to  an  alterable  system.  The  Prayer 
Book  takes  the  ground  that  modes  of  worship  are  alterable, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  man.  The  Memori¬ 
alists  hold  to  the  same  idea;  nay,  the  whole  body  of  Protestants 
dissenting  from  us,  hold  to  the  same  idea,  and  they  act  upon  it, 
adapting  themselves,  as  they  go  out  into  the  world,  to  man ; 
and  our  Church  has  only  to  admit  this  idea,  practically,  and 
recognition  and  union  so  far  takes  place.  Shall  we,  in  this 
respect,  dare  to  take  a  true  union  measure?  or  shall  we  deny 
the  declaration  of  our  Prayer  Book,  and  refuse?  The  whole 
mass  of  Evangelical  men  in  England  and  America,  out  of  our 
communion,  are  waiting  for  our  decision.  They  do  not  ask  us 
to  destroy  the  system  of  things  in  our  well  established  Churches, 
but  they  are  waiting  to  see  if  we  really  believe  that  public 
worship  may  be  varied,  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  wants  of  men,  and  whether  usages  contrary  to  those  we 
now  employ,  may  really  be  tolerated. 

And  here  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  passed  by,  that  canon 
XLY,  of  1832,  has  been,  and  is  used,  as  a  kind  of  standing 
insult  to  those  religious  bodies  that  differ  from  ourselves  in 
their  modes  of  religious  worship.  Such  things,  according  to 
our  Prayer  Book,  being  indifferent  as  well  as  alterable,  it  would 
be  supposed  that  our  Church,  as  a  Church,  would  have  courtesy 
enough  to  allow  them  to  be  varied  when  our  clergymen  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  preach  within  their  pulpits.  But  it  is  not  always  so. 
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Twice  within  the  same  city  in  Illinois,  when  in  courtesy  our 
clergymen  had  been  invited  to  preach  in  pulpits  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  this  canon  has  been  applied  to  the 
insult  of  the  people.  In  one  instance  the  whole  of  our  service 
was  foisted  upon  the  people  to  the  merriment  of  the  wicked, 
and  to  the  disgust  of  Christians,  by  the  reading  of  the  service 
by  one  clergyman,  and  by  the  responses  of  another.  In 
another  instance  the  clergyman  did  not  attempt  to  use  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  result  was  that  he  suffered  a  suspension 
of  the  power  of  preaching,  for  some  two  months,  as  a  penalty 
for  his  crime.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America,  a  body  reputed  'to  have  some  dignity,  and  some 
civility,  and  some  Christian  courtesy,  thus  to  insult,  publicly, 
other  religious  bodies,  by  insisting  upon  carrying  its  forms  out 
of  its  own  Churches  into  the  Churches  belonging  to  other  com- 
munions  ?  When  it  shall  become  courteous  to  carry  our  own 
cooks  with  us  when  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  our 
friends,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Christian  courtesy  permit 
us  to  control  the  modes  of  religious  worship  in  the  churches  to 
which  a  Christian  courtesy  shall  have  invited  us.  In  the  mean 
time  we  can  produce  nothing  but  repulsion,  in  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-Christians  of  other  names,  by  any  such  procedure. 
Unity  is  impossible,  for  there  cannot  be  unity  where  there  is 
not,  first,  civility. 

3.  The  stringency  of  our  system  in  respect  to  public  worship 
not  only  forbids  our  recognizing  those  who  do  not  conform  to 
our  methods,  thus  doing  injustice  to  them  as  bodies  of  real 
Christians,  but  it  operates  most  disadvantageous^  upon  our 
own  communion,  by  repressing  liberty  and  spontaneity  of  wor¬ 
ship,  by  repressing  their  personal  labors  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  by  making  them  jealous  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
belonging  to  the  other  religious  organizations,  and  by  making 
them  undervalue  the  great  central  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  tendency  of  our  system  is  to 
lead  to  the  feeling  that  the  clergy  are  the  ones  to  whom  belong 
all  the  efforts  for  the  extension  of  religion  socially,  beyond  those 
which  belong  to  the  family  or  the  Sabbath-school.  Many 
laymen  contend  most  strenuously  that  no  one  has  any  right  to 
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speak  or  pray  in  any  manner  that  can  be  called  public,  but  the 
ministers  of  religion;  and  thus  in  conscience  they  cannot  them¬ 
selves  pray  or  exhort  in  any  public  manner,  or  tolerate  or  sus¬ 
tain  in  any  way,  those  laymen  that  do  it.  Moreover,  some 
will  not  attend  any  religious  services  where  the  Prayer  Book  is 
not  used,  even  though  they  must  debar  themselves  and  their 
families  for  years  from  the  benefits  of  all  public  worship  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  this  because  the  Church  does  not  recognize  such 
services.  Thus  by  isolating  themselves  in  this  manner  from  all 
Christians  differing  from  themselves,  they  tend  to  make  those 
things  which  the  Prayer  Book  calls  “  indifferent”  and  “alterable” 
essential  things,  and  to  make  those  things  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  be  believed,  relatively  unessential  and  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  That  this  course  is  contrary  to  Apostolic  practice, 
or  practice  in  Apostolic  times,  no  serious  and  candid  student  of 
the  New  Testament  can  question.  It  is  enough  to  read  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  be 
convinced  that  there  were  religious  services  in  Apostolic  times, 
wherein  all  might  pray,  and  all  might  prophesy  or  exhort. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  laymen  did  go  forth  and  publicly  de¬ 
clare  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  was  doubtless  through  the 
fact  that  all  persons,  in  their  spheres,  were  the  defenders  and 
promulgators  of  religion,  that  Christianity  had,  at  the  first, 
such  a  rapid  extension.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  facts  in 
history  upon  this  principle.  When  every  one  acted  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  command  of  our  Lord,  as  revealed  to  the  Apostle 
John  as  we  find  it  in  the  Apocalypse:  “Let  him  that  heareth 
say  come;”  and  thus  every  man,  whom  the  Gospel  reached, 
echoed  it  to  some  others  whom  it  had  not  reached,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  truth  would  mightily  prevail.  And,  too, 
with  this  duty  resting  upon  every  soul  to  send  the  Gospel  as 
it  came  to  him  to  those  standing  beyond  him,  how  could  it  fail 
to  increase  his  own  interest  in  the  truth  received,  and  bring 
him  more  and  more  under  its  power.  This  was  the  effect  in 
the  first  period  of  the  extension  of  Christianity.  Every  man  be¬ 
coming  a  laborer  for  Christ,  the  interest  he  felt  in  his  labor 
made  him  more  decided  as  a  Christian,  and  made  his  progress 
more  rapid  in  the  heavenly  path.  Nor  was  this  all.  This 
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labor,  into  which  all  Christians  entered,  was  a  bond  of  union 
among  them.  It  was  with  them  as  it  is  with  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  same  army.  Having  a  common  cause  and  entering  into 
the  same  labors  and  conflicts  they  felt  that  they  were  one. 
And  they  were  one.  They  could  not  be  otherwise  as  long  as 
they  had  a  consciousness  of  aiming  at  the  same  ends  and  of 
fighting  with  the  same  enemy.  But  lack  of  unity  of  effort 
would  have  destroyed  their  feeling  of  oneness,  and  as  much 
their  interest  in  each  other. 

We  see  how  these  remarks  have  a  relation  to  the  point  now 
before  us.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  policy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  of  other  Protestant  Evangelical 
organizations.  Those  last  named  all  make  the  laity  a  power  in 
the  promotion  of  the  salvation  of  men,  while  our  system  throws 
the  labor  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  upon  a  certain  class  of 
official  laborers.  One  system  makes  room  for  lay  effort,  while 
the  other  makes  no  provision  for  it,  and  indeed  has,  in  many 
instances,  most  decidedly  opposed  it.  One  brings  each  person 
into  a  militant  position,  and  makes  him  a  part  of  a  grand  army, 
while  the  other  sends  forth  to  the  battle  an  army  of  officers, 
leaving  the  rank  and  file  at  home.  There  may  be  deemed  to 
be  some  exaggeration  in  this  view,  but  yet  there  is  more  truth 
in  it  than  many  will  admit.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those 
in  our  Church,  who  are  in  favor  of  a  positive  effort  on  the  part 
of  laymen  for  the  promotion  of  the  salvation  of  men,  are 
looked  upon  by  many  with  jealousy,  and  as  employing  agencies, 
which  the  Church  does  not  recognize,  and  which  are  contrary 
to  her  genius  and  character. 

This  being  true,  we  can  readily  see  how  such  a  feeling  must 
operate  unfavorably  upon  the  character  of  the  laymen  of  our 
Church.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  prevent  them  from  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a  religion  for  which  they  do 
not  personally  labor,  and  in  souls  whom  they  do  not  personally 
strive  to  bring  to  repentance.  It  represses  their  religious  zeal 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  salvation  of  men,  and  thus 
represses  the  feeling  that  should  most  inspire  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  true  follower  of  the  Redeemer.  And  then  it  has 
an  influence  to  create  a  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  our  laymen 
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toward  those  laymen  in  other  churches,  who  feel  that  they  have 
a  duty  to  do  in  the  work  of  salvation.  They  do  not  feel  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  army  of  Christ,  and  thus  there 
arises  suspicion,  instead  of  love,  and  conflict,  instead  of  true 
harmony.  Such  a  thing  as  unity  can  hardly  take  place,  and 
that  love  which  our  Lord  requires  of  all  his  followers  towards 
each  other,  becomes,  thus,  almost  an  impossibility. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  arising  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  policies  of  the  different  Protestant  organizations  in  respect 
to  the  lay  portions  of  these  organizations.  It  is  not  only  in 
the  way  of  Christian  unity,  but  it  stands  particularly  in  the 
way  of  our  dreams  respecting  a  Catholic  unity  within  our  own 
communion,  for  this  depends  upon  our  bringing  the  members  of 
other  communions  to  us,  while  never  can  we  draw  the  laymen 
of  other  organizations  within  those  trammels  which  now  bind 
the  hands  of  laymen  in  our  own. 

4.  One  thing  more,  and  only  one  thing  more,  will  be  referred 
to,  which  is  greatly  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  other  Evangel¬ 
ical  communions  with  us,  and  even  of  the  feeling  of  unity, 
which  is,  that  we  are  trammeled  with  things  in  our  standards 
which  they  consider  to  be  decidedly  Romish  and  anti-Christian. 

The  idea  most  prevalent  upon  this  subject,  is  not  the  vulgar 
prejudice  against  a  ritual  and  clerical  vestments,  and  matters 
of  this  nature,  but  it  takes  hold  of  things  much  more  serious 
in  their  character.  The  common  impression  among  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians,  out  of  our  communion,  is,  that  our  Prayer  Book 
is  tinctured  with  absolute  Romanism.  The  most  intelligent  and 
charitable  among  them  insist  that  they  find  things  in  it  which 
would  effectually  prevent  them  from  entering  our  communion, 
however  favorably  disposed  they  might  be  to  our  service,  and 
doubtless  they  are  honest  in  their  expressions  upon  this  subject. 
They  insist  that  they  find  in  it  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  in  as  decided  a  form  as  they  do  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Romish  Church.  They  discover  it  in  the  formula  used 
in  baptism:  “  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Fa¬ 
ther,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with 
thy  Holy  Spirit.”  Nor  can  we  well  deny  that  this  is  the  seem¬ 
ing  idea,  and  the  idea  that  would  be  universally  received  by 
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those  who  interpret  the  language  according  to  its  apparent 
meaning — for  though  the  number  is  very  small  in  our  Church 
who  actually  believe  in  a  spiritual  regeneration  by  baptism,  yet 
the  language  above  quoted,  used  after  the  baptism  of  the  child, 
does  convey  the  necessary  idea  to  those  not  accustomed  to  our 
many  reasonings  and  theories  upon  the  subject  of  a  spiritual 
regeneration  and  baptism,  because  it  is  attributed  to  the  “  Holy 
Spirit.”  And,  too.  there  is  one  thing  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
a  correction  of  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  from  time 
to  time  witness  baptisms  in  our  Church,  that  the  officiator  can¬ 
not,  at  the  time  of  using  the  service,  throw  in  any  explanatory 
clauses  whatever,  upon  the  subject.  The  expression  above 
quoted,  together  with  others  with  which  it  is  connected,  must 
be  taken  in  their  apparent  meaning,  and  be  interpreted  by  the 
hearers  just  as  the  language  by  itself  would  naturally  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Here,  then,  a  doctrine  stands,  as  many  suppose,  in  the  very 
foreground  of  our  service,  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  masses  of 
Protestant  Christians  out  of  our  communion,  both  in  England 
and  America.  And  yet  we  call  upon  these  masses  to  come  and 
unite  with  us  and  form  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  appoint 
a  commission  upon  church  unity,  who  are  to  stand  ready  “  to 
receive  propositions  from  organizations  or  individuals”  upon 
the  subject,  and  who  are  to  be  the  gentleman-ushers,  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians  of  other  names,  into  our 
pretended  broad  and  catholic  communion.  Still  there  is 
our  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  they  deem  it,  star¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face — a  doctrine  which  they  all  deny,  and 
which  they  perfectly  abhor.  Do  we  not  see  the  absurdity  of 
even  a  proposition  to  unity  coming  from  us  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  knowing  well  what  the  world  thinks?  And  do  we 
not  see  why  our  propositions  thus  far,  and  our  measures,  are 
treated  with  a  coldness  not  at  all  flattering  to  us  ?  But  if 
there  is  anything  cool  in  the  whole  matter,  it  is  that  we  should 
suppose  that  our  fellow-Christians  would  entertain  the  question 
of  union,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  the  reception  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  itself.  Believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  idea  of  baptismal 
regeneration  is  the  very  essence  of  Romanism,  and  that  it  is 
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one  of  the  very  things  that  make  Romanism  what  it  is,  how 
can  we  seriously  propose  union  to  them,  while  our  formulas 
still  hold,  as  they  generally  suppose,  this  heretical  idea  ?  The 
proposition,  under  the  circumstances,  becomes  absurd.  They 
cannot,  with  their  ideas,  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  the  point  here  is  not  to  consider 
the  question,  whether  our  formularies  do,  or  do  not,  con¬ 
tain  the  doctrine  of  a  baptismal  regeneration.  It  is  simply 
that  the  language  of  them  conveys  this  idea  to  the  masses  of 
Christians  out  of  our  communion,  and  that  the  necessary  ten¬ 
dency  of  this  language  is  to  induce  them  to  apprehend  that  we 
are  as  Romish  as  our  formularies  would  indicate,  and  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  negotiate  with  a  Church  which,  in  so  great  a 
measure,  affiliates  with  Rome,  and  stands  up  unblushingly  and 
proposes  alliances  with  Protestants,  while  the  spots  of  Rome 
are  upon  her  garments. 

Rut  the  baptismal  service  is  not  the  only  one  which  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  give  indications  of  Romish  ideas  and  tendencies.  One 
of  the  optional  formulas  which  may  be  used  by  the  Bishop,  in 
*the  ordination  of  Priests,  is  as  follows: 

“  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest 
in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  our  hands. —  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive ,  they  are 
forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain ,  they  are  retained .” 

The  last  sentence  in  this  formula,  particularly,  has  given  a 
shock  to  many  a  mind,  and  especially  to  those  upon  the  outside 
of  our  communion.  To  he  sure,  the  language  is  taken  from 
Scripture,  and  is  employed  by  our  Lord  in  conferring  power 
upon  his  Apostles,  and  yet  it  shocks  us  as  much  as  it  would  to 
hear  a  Bishop  make  use,  under  the  same  circumstances,  of  the 
language  by  which  our  Lord  conferred  miraculous  power  upon 
the  Apostles ;  for,  whatever  we  may  think,  the  mass  of  men 
suppose  that  the  one  power  is  just  as  extraordinary  as  the  other, 
and  that  both  referred  only  to  the  apostolic  age.  We  may 
believe  to  the  contrary,  and  say,  that  we  think  the  formula  only 
confers  the  power  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  but  the  mass  of 
Protestants  consider  it  as  an  expression  only  indicative  in  this 
period  of  the  world,  of  Romish  assumption;  and  it  certainly 
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goes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  forms  of  absolution  in 
our  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  in  other  parts  of  our 
service,  and  if  there  is  any  language  which  could  express  the 
Romish  idea  of  priestly  power,  here  it  is.  Certainly,  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  absolute  power  of  the  Priest  to  forgive  sin,  and  not 
merely  to  declare  it  forgiven,  the  person  or  persons  being  peni¬ 
tent,  and  that  “  lie  (God)  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  who  truly 
repent  and  unfeigncdly  believe  Ilis  holy  gospel;”  and  therefore 
the  language  would  induce  the  Priest  to  look  upon  himself  as 
having  the  absolute  power  to  do  what  belongs  only  to  God,  and 
as  being  entitled  to  exercise  the  power.  Surely,  he  who  has 
such  a  power  as  this,  may  set  up  a  confessional,  and  call  upon 
the  people  to  come  to  him  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

But  some  may  say  that  this  formula  is  obsolete, — still  it 
remains  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  is,  as  many  deem  it,  a  standing 
blot  upon  our  Church.  It  rises  up  as  a  warning  to  members  of 
other  communions,  not  to  come  near  us,  if  they  would  not  go 
in  the  way  to  Rome.  It  makes  Protestants  tremble  as  they 
approach  us,  for  they  argue, — why,  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
Protestant,  does  she  not  erase  such  things  as  these  from  her 
standards;  things  so  similar  to  the  pretences  of  Rome?  Why 
suffer  the  rebuke  of  such  things,  if  she  does  not  secretly  love 
them? 

But  the  formula  above  quoted  is  not  obsolete.  One  Bishop 
at  least  has,  within  the  last  two  years,  used  it  in  the  ordination 
service,  to  the  surprise  of  many  of  the  people  assembled,  and 
to  the  discredit  of  our  communion ;  and  now  it  is  hard,  in  the 
region  where  it  was  used,  to  disprove  the  Romish  tendencies 
of  the  Episcopal  Church — but  this  is  said  not  to  be  the  only  case. 

This  Romish  tendency  is  still  more  decidedly  exhibited  by  the 
different  methods  in  which  we  treat  Romish  priests  and  the 
ministers  of  Protestant  Churches,  when  they  propose  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  our  communion.  The  first,  after  having  been 
ordained  by  a  church,  which  our  Articles  declare  to  have 
“  erred,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith,”  and  which  our  writers  attempt  to 
prove  has  had  it3  succession  vitiated  since  the  English  Church 
was  established,  we  receive  without  re-ordination  into  our  minis- 
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try ;  while  the  latter,  whatever  their  education  and  piety  has 
been,  we  force  through  all  our  orders,  and  that  generally  by 
long  processes,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  care  of  souls. 
How  perfectly  Romish  and  anti-Christian  is  this  difference  ? 
How  it  indicates  that  our  Church  makes  more  of  formalities 
than  of  realities  !  What  Protestant  can  think  that  a  Romish 
priest,  with  his  usual  ignorance  of  science  as  well  as  religion, 
needs  less  to  fit  him  for  our  ministry  than  an  educated  Protestant 
minister  ?  Yet  this  is  the  meaning  of  our  practice.  And  with 
such  a  practice,  who  would  have  the  impudence  to  propose  to 
those  persons  who  have  the  leadership  of  truly  Christian  organ¬ 
izations,  a  “  commission”  for  “  conference”  in  reference  to 
“  Church  unity  ?”  And  who  would  not  expect  that  such  a  com¬ 
mission  would  be  sent  back  to  Jericho,  if  not  for  more  years, 
yet  for  more  wit,  till  it  could  find  out  the  difference  between 
Protestantism  and  Popery  ? 

But  not  to  add  to  what  has  become  longer  than  was  intended. 
Is  there  nothing  for  our  Church  to  do,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
acting  in  coincidence  with  the  prayer  of  Christ,  “  That  they  all 
may  be  one  ?”  That  which  is  in  the  way  of  our  progress  as  a 
Church,  is  in  the  way  of  the  unity  of  Protestant  Christians  ;  and 
most  certainly  there  are  things  in  our  practices  most  decidedly 
in  the  way  of  our  progress.  Can  we  pretend  to  a  desire  of 
Christian  unity,  unless  we  are  willing  to  examine  carefully  the 
standards  and  the  polity  of  our  Church,  and  to  make  them 
truly  liberal  and  Protestant  ?  Is  not  our  offer  of  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  Christians  of  our  country  a  seeming  pre¬ 
tence,  and  almost  an  insult,  as  long  as  we  do  not  look  honestly 
into  our  position  ?  There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  in  our  com¬ 
munion  to  whom  the  very  thought  of  a  serious  revision  of  our 
usages  is  terrible.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  would  be  like 
meddling  with  the  foundation  of  the  pillars  of  the  skies  ;  but 

“  Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum.” 

Let  us  do  ourselves  justice,  whatever  are  the  consequences. 
Let  us  bethink  ourselves,  that  there  are  things  in  our  system 
that  are  decidedly  in  the  way  of  its  general  extension.  A 
Church  just  like  ours  can  never  be  universal,  and,  therefore, 
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cannot  be  catholic,  because  it  is  not  adapted  to  man  in  all  his 
circumstances;  and  because  it  clings  to  things  against  which  the 
minds  of  the  best  of  men  revolt.  If  we  dare  not  touch  the  matter 
referred  to — if  we,  like  cowards,  tremble  with  the  fear  of  look¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face — if  we  especially  are  not  willing  to  be  a  „ 
church  truly  Protestant — so  be  it ;  but  a  high  spiritual  glory 
will  not  be  our  destiny.  We  may  have  some  city  churches 
more  elegant  without  than  vital  within  ;  we  may  see  some  golden 
crosses  around  our  shrines,  but  they  of  the  cross  within  will  go 
forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

But,  whatever  may  be  done  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  by  way  of  opening  the  way  for  unity  with 
all  true  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  reforming  those  things  to 
which  a  reference  has  been  made,  it  may  be  suggested  that  we 
shall  not  have  even  unity  among  ourselves  without  liberty,  and 
a  greater  liberty  than  we  at  present  enjoy.  The  history  of 
governments  teaches  us  that  nothing  like  binding  the  hands  of 
the  people  unduly,  makes  them  restive,  and  disposed  to  revolt. 

We  expect  rebellion,  where  there  is  tyranny,  and  not 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  liberty.  No  doctrines  are  better 
taught  than  these  in  the  history  of  nations.  Every  child  has 
discovered  the  gr  ^at  axioms  of  government,  that  tyranny  tends 
to  dissatisfaction,  and  complaint  and  confusion,  and  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  liberty  tc  the  individual  tends  to  harmony  and  peace. 
Nothing  is  more  singular  than  this,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
world,  when  the  t  xiems  of  governments  are  so  well  known,  and 
when  there  is  s  ich  a  craving  after  liberty,  the  proposition 
should  come  up  within  the  bosom  of  our  Church,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  create  greater  harmony  in  the  Church,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  *.ie  people.  How  can  we,  as  philosophers,  as 
men  well-read  in  history,  think  of  such  a  measure  of  accom¬ 
plishing  such  an  end  ?  Are  we  coming  into  the  shadow  of 
another  llomish  night  ?  Are  we  shutting  up  our  eyes  for 
another  age  of  darkness  ?  Surely,  we  cannot  expect  any  other 
than  a  Romish  unity  by  restraining  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
May  God  save  his  Church  from  such  an  infatuation ! 


